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STYLE IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 


Style, and Unity of Style are the much used and 
abused watch-words of modern art-industry, and the 
different interpretations of them are almost as numerous 
as their advocates. Indeed we may openly confess that, as 
we have grown in years, our ideas on the subject have 
expanded, and the more occasion we have had to look 
into the art-creations of past ages, the more those ideas 
have changed. 

The great question of Style, both in the Fine and 
Useful Arts touches everything and everybody; both 
the highly favored disciples of the Muses who, gifted 
with genius, devote themselves to their service, and the 
enlightened patron and amateur who, with an open eye 
and true understanding for beauty in art, take delight 
in the contemplation and study of its productions. Con- 
sidering the general interest of the subject therefore, we 
may presume to discuss questions, perhaps apparently 
insignificant, but in reality of great range and impor- 
tance, many a genius who overlooked them at first having 
afterwards found them a stumbling block. 

We shall not preach the dogma of a New Style, 
but restrict ourselves to asserting that if there is only 
me art, there is only one style. 

Every one of the different branches or periods of 
art has its own historical development. closely asso- 
lated with the intellectual culture and genius of the 
age. Can it be otherwise with Style, the natural guide 
and support of Art, with which the latter can never 
dispense ? Style is order and law in Art; it is in a more 
restricted sense the tangible form and structural embodi- 
ment in which the ever-changing character of the day 
Sconstantly reproducing its own image. Its development 
8 the result of the art-creations of the period, all inti- 
mately connected, and dependant, as well on the means 
of construction and manufacture known at the time, as 
the evervarying currents of the intellectual life and 


characteristic genius of the day. 
The Workshop. 








It is only by cultivating the domain of form of any 
style or period in art, by possessing ourselves of its genius 
and characteristic features, and studying its means of 
construction or workmanship, and the material which is 
the medium for the form of expression, that we can have 
a clear conception of the style itself. Unfortunately many 
artists of the present time, laboring under the false im- 
pression that design is everything, study rather on the 
surface of the paper what is most expressively illustrated 
in museums and workshops. It is greatly to be regretted 
that, with all the restless activity of the day, and the 
rich inheritance of forms of past periods, there is a want 
of guiding genius in art. Reproduction and adaptation of 
the past, all strangely thrown together, meet us all 
around in our dwellings, shopwindows, workshops and 
exhibitions; and few only are the genuine creations of 
original genius and -true art. 

Examining the characteristic features and origin of 
some styles, we remark in the Grecian many Egyptian 
elements, the Greeks elaborating without scruple every- 
thing which answered their own idea and exquisite fee- 


| ling for perfection of form. Gothic art also, even during 


the best period, is imbued with Romanesque and Oriental 
motives of ornament, which in their turn receive the 
impress of its spirit and character; the Renaissance espe- 
cially lived by borrowing and adapting, but it has the 
great merit of having done so with such grace and ori- 
ginality as to elaborate it into a style of its own, of great 
breadth of design and harmony of detail, and thoroughly 
appropriate to the great power and tendencies of the 
epoch. We moderns, however, do some times just the 
reverse, indulging either in servile imitation or rejecting 
everything that may remind us of past periods in art. 
Thus we pass from one extreme to the other, being apt 
to lose sight of the movement of the day and the genius 
of the nineteenth century, from the fact that we our- 

are included in it. The laws and principles of 
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art are immutable. the sun which shone on Homer still 


shines upon us, but age and intellectual culture have 
advanced; our wants, technical powers, achievements, and 
climate are different. 
in Gothique or Romanesque styles, living as we do in an 
era entirely devoid of the highly religious tendencies, 
and the spiritual current of that eminently monastic and 
chivalrous age which left its stamp on the mouldering 
relics of that time past all recall? Where, however, the 
conditions under which the style of a former period 


flourished remain the same we need not be afraid to 
revive and cultivate it. 

To the dwelling, Gothic art, casting off some of its 
severity in exchange for comfort, has added something of 
Still more 


have we the task in our day, to construct and furnish 


the magnificence and luxury of Eastern life. 


dwelling-rooms, answering and anticipating the demands, 
both of modern comfort and art; for intellectual refine- 
ment and the perfection of our technical resources have 
implanted in us the taste for many things we cannot 
how spare, of which our predecessors had not the shadow 
of an idea. What more beautiful task than to provide 
a new future for the gigantic or original genius of me- 
chanical power, and to guide the different branches of 
Why 


should we condemn ourselves to feeble reproductions or 


industry dependant on it into the realm of art? 
uncertain vacillating endeavours for originality? Let us 
look at the consequences of mere copying from Grecian 
and Roman models: The ornaments of some durable ma- 
terial, such as stone, clay and metal have become tradi- 
tional, and by some scanty paintings here and there we 
may guess at the ornamentation of glass, patterns for 
weaving, etc. In order to keep strictly to the frag- 
mentary specimens of the style of ornament, our advo- 
cates for the Antique copy the stone ornament on glass, 
textile fabrics, etc., not considering that, by dint of over- 


taxed precaution, they commit the greatest offence against 


Is it right to build our churches 


the truest style of ornament, viz., that of absence of 


all adaptation to the object, material, and mode of manu- 
facture. If the artist is thoroughly imbued with the 
character of Grecian art, let his inventive genius have 


free scope to make his design in conformity to the pur- 


pose, material, and structure of the object, without any 
Much 
and then some less perfect but 


servile reproduction of traditional forms. rather 


would we see now 


free and original creation of the artist, than 4 dead 


Very differently and mop, 
beautifully does marble take shape under the stro} 


KES 


copy, quite out of place. 
of the chisel than. the freestone; wood too js carved 
differently from stone; and it is therefore entirely wroye 
to use for everything the same pattern-like forms of the 
few fragments still extant. Especially in the Useful Apts. 
adaptation to the purpose and material of the object is the 
first principle, and how often do we offend against it jy 
the most outrageous manner! For the public in geners| 
nothing is Gothic which does not show the pointed 
arch, for they neither know its origin, nor can they 
often distimguish between the decline of Gothic Art and 
the time of its height; and everything that is rownd- 
arched they consider Romanesque in Style. For many 
a liberal application of the principles of ornamental art. 
revealed in Egyptian and Grecian works, i. e., that of 
idealising instead of copying the types of nature, does 
not yet exist. Restricting themselves within the narrow 
limits of Antiquity they renounce their own individuality, 
their own power of creation, and their right and liberty 
to give form and expression to the spirit of the epoch, 
This restriction which has some sense only for the art- 
student and pseudo-artist, living from plagiarism, leads 
to the very worst of reactions. Nothing can compensate 
for the deadening of our innate artistic life by servile 
copying of ancient periods in art, without considering 
the intellectual movement and character of the present 
time. The rich source of new combinations is not yet 
exhausted, the rythmical play of forms and lines shows 
still the same infinite variety as of old, and countless 
are the types of nature which spring up every year on 
fields and meadows. 


the people grows the demand for an artistic treatment 0: 


their daily surroundings. One style may reign here, i. ¢. 
the eternal law of beauty, and the great works of the 
old masters may be the connecting link to lead toa 
natural and free expression of our wants and feelings. 

As long as we do not feel the power of original 
invention in Ornamental Art strong enough to throw 
away the leading strings of traditional forms, and to 
take the good where we find it and to assimilate it 
with our own ideas, so long let us hold fast to that 
system which must guide the artist until he is able hin- 


self to be its guide. 


With the increasing prosperity of 
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THE DISCOVERY OF ANTIQUE SILVER VESSELS IN HILDESHEIM. 


(For Illustrations see the present and former Nos.) 


The discovery of Silver-Vessels in Hildesheim is of 
extraordinary interest for archeologists, partly because 
the spot where the objects have been found cannot be 
supposed to belong to Roman colonisation or traced 
to have any connexion with any established historical 
events; and partly because of the richness, purity and 
elegance which characterize the Table-service there dis- 
covered, 

The most probable hypothesis is that we have here 
a part of the Silver Plate belonging to Varus, which, 
becoming the booty of Arminius in the Teutoburg forest, 
was sent by him into the interior and buried in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hildesheim. Should this be so, we see that 
we have to treat of creations belonging to the time of 
the first Roman empire. 

Tho’ it is true that Antique silver vessels have, at 
different times and in great quantities, been found in 
Pompeii, Rome, and Bernay in Normandy yet none of 
these have the same interest for us, since in none of 
these places has a service for the table, a rich relic of 
a Roman domestic establishment, been met with, by 
which we may form to ourselves an idea of the luxury 
and splendour of those times. 

At the first sight of the collection we are struck 
with astonishment at the beauty of the forms in general, 
and at the immense size of some of the objects; e. g., 
a crater, or mixing vessel, and an amphora of respec- 
tively 13 and 1442 inches in height, dimensions very sel- 
dom to be seen in hammered work of silver. 

Qn a closer inspection, we meet with several cha- 
tacters of ornamentation differing essentially from one 
another and in close connection with the forms of the 
vessels. This must lead us to conclude that the original 
possessor was a real connoisseur of Silver Plate and that 
he purchased manufacturies of the most diverse character, 
in order to contemplate with legitimate pride his rich 
collection which he knew so well how to estimate at its 
just value, 

Among other objects is to be found the foot of a 
‘mall Egyptian tripod, brought most probably from a 
Roman Asiatic Province. A drinking can, stiff and conical 
in shape, surrounded by alternate groups of animals and 
Wreaths, has a great similarity to the earthen vessels 
Ancient Grecian style. The workmanship is rough, 
but the animals are full of character, and remind us by 
their treatment of Assyrian and Egyptian representations, 
“losely allied to those earthen vessels are several drink- 








ing cups much resembling our own, or still more the 
French coffeecups, and either provided with a circular 
foot or standing on three claws.. The mouldings are feebly 
marked, the ornaments engraved or stamped into sheets of 
silver and the incised parts filled in with green enamel. 
This kind of simple combination of colors with the bright- 
ness of the silver must have been of wonderful effect and 
is well worthy of imitation, 

The wreaths and egg and dart ornaments have a 
certain stiff and pattern-like appearance in common with 
the painted Grecian representations of similar character. 

There is also a saltcellar of great interest, recognised 
as such by the kindred treatment of an eggshell which 
contains in its frame 12 cups for eggs, similar to those 
of the saltcellar. 

Nearly related to this highly conventionalized orna- 
mentation, but somewhat lighter and more plastic in 
treatment, is a small dish intended apparently for vege- 
tables, as it has the figure of a turnip in the corner, 
while on the top of the cover of another similar dish 
there is a flying duck to indicate its destination for a 
duckpie; a candelabra foot and a pot-stand must also 
be considered to belong to the same genus, on account 
of their sharply designed honey-suckle and_ scroll- work 
and the low relief of their modelling. 

It is absolutely certain that these objects are of 
Grecian origin, or executed by Grecian artificers, since 
in form and ornamentation they present a complete con- 
trast to another kind of cup and chalice which have 
more the appearance of vessels of state, and which must 
certainly be classed among Roman productions. To this 
class belong the Minerva plate, some chalices, a crater 
and three shallow vases from the bottoms of which start 
up in bold relief what seem to be the heads of the 
Deus lunus, of Cybele and of the infant Hercules slaying 
the serpents. 

Till now we have only remarked, as ornamental mo- 
tives, the simple ivy and laurel wreaths, the honey-suckle 
and scroll-work, the mouldings enriched by being cut into 
eggs and tongues, pearls, or other ornament, but in 
the last named vessels there enters all the richness of 
detail which we find so plentifully distributed over the 
mural paintings of Pompeii. Especially the acanthus 
leaves and scroll form the principal decorative features 
for the numerous interspersed flowers, shells, heads of men 
and animals, which with charming gracefulness fill up 
the corners, and cover the surface with ornament. In 
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many of these ornamental compositions are observed a 
remarkable knowledge of the true treatment of surface 
modelling, a just alternation of high or low relief, with 


a clear regard to its importance, and to the form of 


the vessel to which the ornamentation is applied. 

The contours also of some of the smaller goblets 
have much affinity with larger Roman state-vessels in 
marble, e. g., one of the chalices reminds us especially 
of the celebrated vases with the four masks ow in the 
Louvre. These masks are most skilfully executed in bold 
relief, and several heads and the whole figure of Minerva 


at the bottoms of the vessels seem to be almost detached 


from them and essentially alter the originally intended | in looking attentively on hammered work we discover 


form. When such a round figure is found at the bottom | always some new and charming feature or variety of the 


of a vessel, its border appears like a frame in which 


the figure itself lies like a fruit, exhibiting the effect of | 


the alto-relievo. If however there are applied to the 
exterior, or the bulbed part of a vessel, any forms not 
in harmony with the principal contour, this is a great 
fault and a proof of the decline of art. We may also 
discern this in the case of other ornaments, especially 
where an ill-applied naturalism mingles with the con- 


ventional treatment of the ornamentation. 


just here that the great difference is seen 


Both these faults are apparent in a small cup 
overloaded with lions’ heads, vine-tendrils and ot] 


er em- 
blems that a noble simplicity of form is entirely Median 

But indeed the skill of the artist in the treatment 
of silver in the time of Augustus is admirable. [tj 
between 
While, with the latter. an 
exact reproduction of the ornament according to the 


wrought and cast metal. 


mould, is produced, the art-worker, with the former, has 
free scope for the display of his inventive genius or foy 
the application of any improvement on the original, Th, 


monotony imposed by casting does not exist here, and 


same original idea. 


Most of the vessels were chiefly formed out of two 


| sheets of silver, the intermediate space being filled 


with tin. 

We have restricted ourselves to describing the most 
characteristic points of the ornamental treatment of this 
highly interesting discovery, and would refer for more 
ample information on the subject to the archeological 


reports of the Goettingen Professors. 


SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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Nos. 1—10. Antique Silver Vessels discovered in Hildesheim (see Part 16). 


No. 1. Salt-Cellar, being a counterpart to an Eggstand of similar style. 


No. 2. Vegetable-Dish. 
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No. 3. Plan of Bulbed Part of richly decorated Cup. 


Nos. 4 and 5. Drinking Cups, in form of Craters, with ivy ornament in niello-engraving, the leaves being green enamel 


Grecian and Roman Niello engravings are very scarce. 
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No. 6. Border of a round Plate. 


No. 7. Handle of a Metal Mirror or Pan. 
No. 8. Cup Handle. 


No. 9. Handle of plate representing Minerva (see No. 1 Part 16). 
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No. 10. Decoration of Bulbed Part of richly ornamented Crater. 
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Plinth 


No. 11. Presentation Cup in gilt silver for Mr. Noah Mannheimer, Chief-rabbin in Vienna. 


Kxecuted after the design of Mr. Th. Hansen, Archt. 
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No. 12, ———— No. 18. 





Nos. 12 and 13. Chimney-Piece; Front and Side Elevation. 


Plinth , consoles, pilasters at the four corners, frieze and cornice terra-cotta with partial gilding of the ornament; slab, frame-work 
of pier-glass and tiles glazed earth; front of chimney-piece polished iron, For full-size details see No. 1 of Supplement. 
Mr. J. Lundwald, Archt., Frankfort. 
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No. 16. 
























































nd No. 17. 

Lion. : F , . : 

: Nos. 16 and 17. Tabouret in the Great Saloon of the Pompeian House of Prince Napoleon; front and side elevation. 
For Details see No. 2 of Supplement. 
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No. 19 
The ; 
No. 18. Wooden Railing for a Balcony. White. 
' No. 19. Pattern for Church vestments in white silk damask with gold, the ornamental types being the flowering crown of thorns and green, 
; the thistle. The } 
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No. 20. 
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No. 21. 
No. 20. Wrought-Iron Tomb Enclosure. 

For Details see No. 6 of Supplement. — Mr. Durm, Archt., Carlsruhe. 

Th No. 21. Design of Ceiling. 
¢ narrow borders black with crimson; compartments dark blue with light-green ornament, corner pieces indian red, light red and 
White; leaves of inner border olive- -green with brown stems; exterior framing line green; shaded part of centre-piece standing for 
green, black for bright red, white for yellow ochre, the surrounding scrolls and ornament bei sing yellow outlined with red-brown on 

sapgreen ground. For Details see Supplement, No. 5. — Mr. V. Teirich, Archt., Vienna. 

The Workshop, 68 
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Nos. 22 and 23. 


No. 22. Cast-Iron Candle Bracket. 


No. 23. Ornamental Wooden Gable-End with curvilinear sawings. 
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Nos. 24—26. 








Nos. 24—26. Wrought-Iron Hinges from the old warehouse o (1618), "/1o full size 















































No. 27. 





Looking-Glass Frame. 


For Details see Supplement, No. 3 


VARIOUS 


addition to the long series of dyeing materials now obtained fo 


Artificial Production of Alizarin. 


The red substance to which madder root owes its value as a 


dye has long been known to have some close relationship either 
to naphthalin, one of the constituents of the coal tar produced in 


gasworks, or to some chemical analogue of that substance, and its 


artificial production has been for some time a problem of great 
Quite 
Chemical Society 


interest to chemists recently it has been announced at a 


meeting of the of Berlin that alizarin has been 
obtained artificially from anthacene or paranaphthalin, a solid hydro- 
carbon contained in gas tar, which has sometimes been used in an 
The method 


has not yet been 


impure state, as a kind of coarse grease for machinery. 
been converted into alizarin 
is stated that the 
identical with the alizarin of madder 


mordanted cloth 


by which it has 


clearly described, but it artificial product is 


root in its behaviour with 
If this discovery can be rendered practically 
applicable, 


it would be of very great value, and a very important 





coal tar. The consumption of madder in the printing of cali¢ 
large tracts of land are occupied 
and it forms the basis of a very @ 
tensive branch of commerce; consequently the possible artifici 
as coal tar may 

looked forward to as likely to give rise to a new trade of gre 
Engineering. 


and in dyeing is enormous, 
the cultivation of the root, 


production of alizarin from such a source 


importance. 


Fine Art Exhibition. 


A universal Fine Art Exhibition will be held this year 
Munich in the Crystal Palace of that city; it is to take place 
the closing of the in order to give Frene 
artists an opportunity of presenting their works. The prestige “ 
Munich in matters of art is expected to give additional interest 


this exhibition. 


Paris salon, in June, 
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